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CONTINGENCY  OPERATION  LOGISTICS:  USTRANSCONTs  ROLE 
WHEN  LESS  MUST  BE  MORE  by  MAJ  Brian  R.  Layer,  USA,  49  Pages. 


This  monograph  discusses  logistics  in  contingency  operations. 
Specifically  it  explores  an  expant^d  role  for  USTRANSCOM  in  CONUS- 
based  force  deployment  operations.  The  paper  looks  at  logistics  as  an 
important  and  often  overlooked  tool  for  conducting  the  operational  art  in 
this  environment. 

In  recent  years,  many  civilian  enterprises  have  leveraged  modem 
computer  and  telecommunications  technology  to  create  advantages  over 
competitors  widi  effective  and  efficient  logistics  systems.  Unfortunately, 
the  US  military  has  lagged  behind  in  diis  area.  Rarely  is  operational 
logistics  considered  as  a  means  to  create  an  a^munetrical  advantage  in 
campaigns  and  operations.  JCS  Pub  1  says  that  logistics  sets  a  campaign's 
operationai  limits.  This  p^)er  proposes  an  organizational  change  to  reduce 
those  limits. 

The  paper  begins  by  introducing  a  combination  of  history  and  theory 
firom  both  military  and  civilian  sources.  From  this  body  of  knowledge,  the 
audior  derives  five  logistics  fundamentals  that  should  undergird  an  effective 
and  efficient  logistics  system.  These  five  fundamentals  provide  a 
fiamework  for  analyzing  current  operational  logistics  responsibilities. 
Several  weaknesses  in  the  current  division  of  distribution  labor  surface 
when  the  current  statutory  and  regulatory  guidelines  are  held  against  the 
standard  of  these  fundamentals.  Next,  the  rationale  for  the  current 
USTRANSCOM  is  examined  against  the  same  standard.  The  monograph 
then  proposes  a  future  role  for  USTRANSCOM  using  die  five  fundamentals 
as  an  analytical  tool. 
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Logistics  sets  the  campaign's  operational  limits.  ‘ 

-Joint  Pidj  1 

This  monograph  searches  for  a  means  of  reducing  the  logi^cai  fimhations 
placed  upon  the  operation  artist.  This  calls  for  moie  than  a  minot  degree  of 
logistics  sophistication.  While  tlw  idea  that  to^sdcs  is  an  essmtia!  demmit  of 
operational  art  has  gained  acceptance  since  Chief  of  Naval  Operations^  Admiral 
Ernest  R  King  said,  "I  don't  know  what  the  hell  this  logistics  is  that  Marshall  is 
always  talking  about,  but  I  want  son»  of  it,"*  it  is  still  an  enigma.  While  the  term 
is  firmly  mtrenched  in  the  US  mUitaiy  i^con,  universai  awareness  should  not  be 
confused  with  universal  logistics  mastery.  Long  considered  the  domain  of 
scientists  rathor  than  warriors,  the  study  of  logistics  has  taken  a  back  seat  to  more 
"appropriate"  areas  of  study.  Discussions  of  lo^stics  often  focus  on  elementary 
questions  of  practical  limitations  reacting  operational  options  and  rardy 
approach  the  more  sophisticated  questions  of  how  logistics  can  create  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  enony. 

This  paper  describes  ways  the  Joint  Force  Commander  can  reduce 
operational  limits  through  innovative  logistics  design.  In  doing  so,  the  role  of  the 
United  States  Tran^rtation  Command  (USTRANSCOM)  is  studied.  The 
monograph  asks  if  that  supporting  command's  distribution  responsibilities  should 
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ectoid  beyond  a  theater's  ports  of  debarkation  (PODs><-the  current  limit  of 
USTRANSCOM  responsibUity.^  While  this  limit  is  the  most  obvious  point  to 
separate  strategic  and  operational  logistics  eSbrts,  it  may  not  be  the  most  effective 
or  efficient  divi^on  of  labor.  The  boundary,  which  gives  the  "^tegic'*  leg  to 
USTRANSCOM  and  leaves  the  operadonal  and  tactical  di^ributioa  rote  to  the 
tbeato*  commander's  iiffiastructure,  may  reflect  tradidca  and  iimitutionai 
convention  more  than  it  reflects  logistic  reason.  This  paper  looks  at  the  logic  of 
that  delineation  in  contingency  operations  where  the  operational  force  dep«ids 
upon  support  from  the  CONUS  base.  In  these  contingencies,  the  operational 
logistics  effort  begins  in  the  US  and  extends  to  the''pomt  of  action."  While  the 
traditionai  command  responsibilities  may  appear  ^propriate  at  first  glance,  this 
paper  proposes  that  the  common  partition  of  effort  is  not  the  nust  potent  logistics 
desigiL 

Today,  the  US  Armed  Forces  stand  at  a  precipice.  Behind  is  the  solid 
foundation  of  history  and  ahead  is  the  uncertainty  of  future  conflict.  This  paper 
builds  a  blueprint  for  the  future  uang  the  proven  lessons  of  the  past  but  amends 
them  as  necessary  to  fit  the  chaining  visage  of  war  that  looms  on  the  horizon.  It 
includes  trends  toward  smaller  wars  and  regional  conflicts  with  leanm*  U.S.  forces. 
It  weighs  the  potential  of  the  lengthening  lever  of  new  technology  against  the 
existing  realities  of  battle.  It  considers  effects  of  the  de-massification  of  the 
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batti^dd  and  the  capability  to  conduct  lethal,  non-linear  op«ations.  That  any 
structural  chaise  mim  allow  for  the  dq>loym0)t  of  Am^can  forces  to 
amultaneouswarsinmorethanonetheata'isanunderpiniiittgofthisworic.  Inthe 
end,  it  measures  the  *ogic  of  oirrent  USTRANSCOM  responsibilities  by  holding  it 
against  a  dual  standard  of  theory  and  history. 

Tl»  paper  is  divided  into  five  major  parts.  First,  it  derives  five  lo^stics 
system  fiuidamentals  fo}m  a  combination  of  military  and  logistics  theory  that, 
v^dien  applied,  can  create  operational  advantage.  Second,  the  paper  compares 
doctrinal  and  statutory  logistics  responsibilities  with  the  fundamentally  correct 
conc^t.  Third,  h  describes  the  edd)lisbed  role  of  USTRANSCOM  The  fourth 
section  explores  a  future  role  for  that  fledgling  command.  Fmaliy,  the  fifth  section 
oflfm  an  organizational  adjustment  that  can  reduce  the  lo^stical  limits  placed  on 
operational  commanders. 

Gaining  Operational  Advantage  With  Logistics 

It  has  been  said  that,  "Lo^sdcs  is  the  final  arbiter  of  operations.  . that  it, 
". . .  provide  the  military  artist  with  the  operational  substance  for  use  in  war."* 
Before  they  are  applied  to  the  operational  canvas,  the  theory  that  undergirds 
logistical  design  and  the  fundamentals  that  comprise  that  theory  nnist  be  examined. 
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Th«  Army's  keystone  dextrine,  FM  100>5,  Op^-ations.  expiaios  that, 
"Operationai  art  trans^es  theata*  strata  and  deagn  into  operatiot^  daagn 
which  links  and  interfaces  the  tacticai  battles  and  a^tgemests  that,  when  fcaigbt 
and  won,  achieve  ti»  strat^c  aim"^  The  warfighting  doaimatt  turtle  ejqpiains 
that  this  tran^mion  is  inconceivable  without  the  operationai  artkt's  use  of  logistics 
as  a  pfindpai  tool^  The  lessons  of  history  undergird  this  doctrinal  assotioa 
According  to  milhaiy  theorist,  James  Schneider,  emtimous  logistics  is  cme  of 
eight  necessary  conditions  for  cornluct  of  the  operational  art.  He  exffiains  that  an 
army's,  "logistics  mu^  have  advanced  to  the  st^e  of  supportii^  successive 
noovemeat  and  sustainment,"  in  order  to  eater  this  advanced  sti^e  of  war&re. 
Without  this  capability,  he  adds,  "formations  do  not  possess  sufSdent  endurance 
to  conduct  distributed  operations.”*  While  th^  conditiom  clearly  constitute  the 
prerequisites  of  the  operational  art,  they  woe  first  n»t  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  alone  describe  a  minimum  standard.'  The  operationai  artist's  logistics 
challei^e  is  to  move  beyond  this  baseline  and  attack  the  tlworeticai  ceiiing-~the 
dimination  of  operational  limits  based  on  logistics. 

Throu^out  the  ^es,  military  commanders  have  toiled  with  the  supply 
chailmtges  of  thdr  armies;  and  oftoi  their  ability  to  overcome  these  obstacles  has 
carried  the  day  in  battle.  Despite  this,  the  subject  of  militaiy  logistics  has  received 
rdaiiveiy  little  historical  attention.  A  writer  whose  work  ofnns  a  notable 
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eic^^oB  U  his^iiaB,  Martii!  Vaa  CrevddL  He  su^oits  Mstoiim  igame 
for  the  blowing  ress(»t: 

It  may  be  that  this  requires,  any  great  strat^:  but  onfy 

jf^ua  hard  work  ami  coid  ealculatfOR.  While  td>3(^t(dy  ba^  tins 
khKi  of  caicuiatkm  does  sot  appeal  to  the  itnagHatitm,  winch  nmy 
be  one  reasmi  it  is  so  often  igiu»ed  by  mifitaiy  hbhoriai^.^ 

One  of  the  {soo^tu^  miihary  writers  wlu)  imegrated  logi^k^  into  Ms 

studMs  was  Swiss  militaiy  themist,  Antoine  Jonnni.  He  d^^cately  braided  ^ppty 

with  tactics  to  form  his  influcfitial  treatise.  The  Art  of  War.  That  supply  comjmses 

a  promisent  part  of  Ms  text,  'indicates  [he]  undostood  [its]  iit^pmtaitt  ptm%  in  the 

schone  of  ntdjile  and  expansive  warfare.*'^  He  correctly  recognized  thru  the 

increased  nsi^ty  of  the  amnes  of  Ms  age  C(»nplkated  ftw  ta^  of  support!!^ 

cond»t  operatkms.  Because  of  this,  he  vwned,  tb^  strati^ist  igiK}rast  of  logi^cs 

wmild  lead  Ms  array  to  peril.^^  Heexplahwd. 

If  we  retain  the  term  [logisttcs]  we  must  understand  h  to  be  greatly 
extended  and  developed  in  Mgraficam^  so  as  to  end>race  not  only 
the  duties  of  ordinary  staff  officers,  but  tlmse  of  generais4n<chkf  as 
weU.“ 

AincHig  his  many  contributions,  Jomini  {xoperiy  identified  the  paramount 
pit^lem  of  supporting  the  pre-industriM  but  mobile  armies  of  Ms  day— keeping 
supplies  abreast  of  rapidly  moving  troops/^  Even  today,  nxxlan  coimnarKlers  ^ 
stmg^e  with  the  same  problem.  While  the  supply  contxms  of  indu^riai  ^e  and 
incipient  information  age  armies  have  grown  exponentially,  the  central  prMjlem, 
keepii^  supplies  apace,  has  remained  constant. 
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Somm  pmvkt«»  a  secottd  ser/ice  the  thecaeticai  hmctiot^  that 

alfect  ctHiuBaiKfa^.  Hei%,  his  discus^  l^ps  darify  the  logistics  object. 
"Stra^'egy  decid«  where  to  act;  b^istics  brings  tfK  troqfxi  to  this  point;  ^raiKi 
tactics  the  maimer  of  execudoo  aiui  thm  employmou  of  the  trooi^.*'^* 

Be;n7ftd  ex^daimng  this  general  loguftics  respoostbiltty,  he  de&tes  a  theoieticai 
framework  for  cot^uctiiig  c^)eratiocis.  He  begias  at  tl^  fixed  l^se  of  op«ratiotts» 
wimre  the  army  cfotains  its  reioforc^nents  and  resources,  extends  al<x%  a  line  of 
operation,  passes  ttoou^  decisive  poims  and  ends  at  an  oh^ective  point.  ”  (See 
Fiffire  I)* 


For  i»jrposes  of  this  papa*,  reforei^s  to  liims  of  operations  ard  lines  of 
communication  are  synonymous.  Pure  Jomiidan  theory  also  dqxcts  Itms  of 
comrmiracation  running  perpendicular  to  and  connecting  the  army's  lines  of 
operation. 
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It  is  mipoitast  to  note,  titat  Jomiuti  understood  logistics  e!Ctet»is  along  the  entire 
systtsn  from  a  base  to  tia  "place  to  act"— the  ofcgecdve  point.  Joanni’s  fuitdam®ital 
ardiitecture  its  a  force  projection  army  just  as  In  this  case,  tl%  force 

at  the  imtooai  base,  eoends  along  a  Une  of  operations  decisive 

points  (imdudti^  ports)  and  «Kis  at  an  objective  pcim.  (sM  Figure  2) 


HistOfkaUy,  the  fundamental  logi^cs  challenge  for  an  army  fighting  away 
^»n  iui  base  has  been  establishing  and  defending  a  base  in  the  theater  of 
operatioQs.  An  obvious  example  is  the  Allied  invasion  at  Normamiy  in  the  Second 
World  War.  The  selection  of  the  most  ^propriate  line  of  opeations  and 
establi^iing  a  base  to  support  future  operations  were  the  central  erkeria  for 
selecdng  the  invasion  mds  which  extended  from  the  United  Suues  through  England 
across  the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  on  to  the  heart  of  Germany.  “ 
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The  logistics  scrapes  of  a  huge  allied  army  attacking  across  the  European 
continent  cleariy  called  for  integrating  logistics  planning  .nto  Operation  Overlord. 
Unfortunately,  less  monumental  operations  like  the  U.S.  Operation  Urgent  Fury  on 
the  Island  of  Grenada  in  1983  have  often  received  short  logistics  shrift.  For  there, 
despite  the  complexities  of  a  joint  force-projection  operation,  logistics  planning 
was  greatly  ignored  and  logistics  experts  were  excluded  from  the  planning  until 
only  hours  before  the  invasion. This  omission,  justified  for  reasons  of  security, 
added  unnecessary  confusion  to  an  already  complex  operation.  Unfortunately 
many  similar  tales  of  logistics  ignorance  pepper  the  lore  of  military  history. 

The  challenge  of  the  contemporary  operational  artist  remains  the  same  as 
Jomini’s  and  from  him  three  important  prindples  of  logistics  theory  are  derived. 
First,  the  commander  must  weave  logistics  into  his  operational  plans.  Second,  he 
must  build  a  logistics  system  that  provides  uninterrupted  support  from  the  primary 
base  to  the  "place  to  act."  And  third,  the  commander  must  keep  necessary  supplies 
apace  of  maneuvering  forces. 

The  industrial  age  ushered  in  an  entirely  new  type  of  warfare.  Most 
importantly  with  it  an  exponential  rise  in  the  level  of  lethality  found  on  the 
battlefield.’^  Unfortunately,  that  lethality  came  at  considerable  cost— 
con  esponding  explosion  of  supply  and  distribution  problems  associated  with 
fielding  and  sustaining  the  ever  mere  complicated  military  force.  Despite  its 
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corresponding  logistical  improvements,  it  is  true  that  sustainment  requirements 
have  become  an  umbilical  cord  for  a  modem  force  tied  to  and  dependent  upon 
contimKMis  supply  from  its  blossoming  base. 

The  new  ^e  ushered  in  an  entirely  new  military  logic  as  well.  As  the 
consumption  d«nands  of  the  industrial  age  army  overwhelmed  military  planners,  it 
gave  birth  to  the  logistics  science.^  As  armies  modernized,  their  thirst  for 
ammunition,  spares,  and  fuel  increased  exponentially.  Consequentially,  th^ 
reliance  on  bases  contaimng  huge  supply  stores  increased  concurrently.  From  the 
age  of  Napoleon  to  industrialization  a  moving  army  was  easier  to  sustain  than  a 
stationary  force,  because  food  was  an  army’s  primary  supply  concern:  foraging 
was  its  primary  means  of  acquisition  so  movii^  was  advantageous.  The  industrial 
age  reversed  this  logic.  Once  an  army's  equipment  and  commodity  consumption 
eclipsed  its  need  for  food,  a  stationary  army,  reliant  upon  fixed  rail  and  road 
networics,  proved  less  of  a  supply  challenge.^*  Industrial  age  armies'  logistics  tails 
ballooned  as  their  dependence  upon  stock  centers  in  their  rear  intensified.^  The 
implosion  of  the  tooth-to-tail  ratio  has  proven  the  prevalent  logic  of  the  industrial 
age.  This  makes  satisfying  Jomini's  lo^stics  fundamentals  increasingly  difficult. 
Reducing  this  effect  is  an  important  object  for  modem  operational  artists. 

Although  the  science  of  logistics  is  generally  accepted  as  a  military 
innovation,  civilian  manufacturers  nave  long  incorporated  that  science  into  their 
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daily  bu^ess  operations.^  A  canon  of  theory  supports  each  discipline.  In  the 
past  two  decades  logistic  innovations  have  revolutionized  civilian  distribution 
practices. Ironically,  the  US  military  lagged  behind  civilian  improvement  in  this 
same  period.  Despite  the  deficit,  US  operational  artists  can  benefit  from  these 
innovative  logistics  ideas  in  the  future.  Logistics  is  an  integral  and  integrated  part 
of  modem  business  operations  and  many  successful  companies  provide  impresrive 
logistic  design  models. 

Today's  leading^ge  civilian  companies  look  to  logistic  design  as  a  tool  for 
gaining  competitive  advantage  ova  their  rivals.^  Like  them,  military  planners 
should  look  to  thdr  own  logistics  systems  as  a  means  to  gain  operational 
advantage  CYm*  the  enemy.  The  idea  that  strategic  level  logistics  policies,  like 
weapon  system  research  and  development,  provide  advantage  over  potential 
enemies  is  well  accepted;  this  perception  fueled  the  Cold  War  arms  race.  Yet 
despite  conceptual  clarity  at  the  strategic  level,  military  planners  consider 
operational  logistics  a  burdensome  tie  that  binds  rather  than  an  accelerator  that 
propels  a  joint  force  to  a  position  of  advantage  against  a  foe.^  In  other  words,  in 
some  campaigns  logistics  may  provide  the  single  military  key  that  opens  the  door 
to  victory. 

Defining  what  logistics  is  and  what  a  Joint  Force  Commander  should 
expect  fiom  a  logistics  system  are  two  essential  pieces  to  solving  this  logistics 
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dengn  puzzie.  Logistics  is  perhaps  the  least  understood  operational  operating 
system  and  the  mystery  is  not  unique  to  this  age.  America's  first  logistician, 
Nathanael  Green  complained,  "Nobody  ever  heard  of  a  quarter  master  [sic.],  in 
Hiaoiy,"  upon  accepting  the  job  for  the  Continental  Army  in  1779.”  Even  today, 
logistics  activities  remain  an  enigma.  Dr.  Roger  J.  Spiller  offers  this  observation  of 
the  recent  Gulf  War 

As  the  machinery  of  the  Allied  Coalition  began  to  grind,  armchair 
warriors  addicted  to  action,  and  even  some  of  the  hastily  remitted 
"military  experts,"  revealed  a  certain  morbid  impatience  for  the 
"real  war”  to  begin.  But  long  before  the  Allied  offensive  could 
start,  professional  logisticians  had  to  gather  and  transport  men  and 
material  and  provide  for  the  sustained  flow  of  supplies  and 
equipment  that  throughout  history  has  made  possflrie  the  conduct  of 
war.“ 


Uncloaking  the  functions  that  transpire  in  support  of  the  "real  war”  is  an  important 
element  of  this  work.  Because  of  that,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  some 
definition. 

Although  the  science  of  logistics  as  an  independent  military  discipline  is 
relatively  new,  the  principal  functions  of  the  modem  day  quartermaster--the 
logi$tician~-have  remained  remaricably  stable  for  generations.  Wlnle  the  word 
"logistics"  failed  to  work  its  place  into  the  conunon  military  lexicon  of  the  day,  the 
1914  (7.5'.  Army  Field  Service  Regulations  describes  it  with  simple  elegance  under 
the  auspices  of  the  service  of  the  interior.  The  purpose  of  the  service  of  the 
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interior  is  to,  "supply  tte  commander  of  the  fidd  forces  with  the  means  necessary 

for  the  accomplisbnent  of  his  mission."^  By  1993  this  ballooned  definition  of 

logistics  appeared  in  FM  100-5,  Operations. 

The  process  of  planning  and  executing  the  movement  and 
sustainment  of  forces  in  the  execution  of  military  op<»ations. 

Logistics  includes  the  d^gn,  devdopment,  acquisition,  storage, 
movement,  distribution,  maintenance,  evacuatioo,  and  disposition  of 
material;  the  acquisition,  preparation,  maintenance,  equipping, 
movmnent,  and  health  service  support  of  personnel;  the  acquisition, 
construction,  maintenance,  operation,  and  disposition  ofiacilities. 

Lo^sdcs  is  an  overarching  function  that  must  encompass  the  range 
of  military  operations.  At  ti»  tactical  level,  logistics  focuses  on  the 
traditional  CSS  functions  of  arming,  fixing,  fuding  manning 
moving,  and  sustaining  soldiers.  ^ 

The  «q>anded  definition  reflects  both  the  growing  compledty  of  supporting 

combat  operations  and  an  institutionally  antiquated  understanding  of  the  logistic 

function.  The  fifiy  year  old  comments  of  two  Army  historians  still  ^piy;  after  a 

twdve  pi^e  attempt  to  define  the  logistic  function,  they  reported: 

Evidently  the  term  is  still  in  process  of  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

Until  it  matures  and  settles  down,  we  must  accept  it,  perforce,  in 
whatever  guise  it  ^pears-^hat  is  to  say,  with  the  specific  shape, 
content,  and  emphases  it  doives  fiom  its  concrete  environment.^* 

Donald  Bowersox  asserts  that  integration  provides  the  secret  to  logistics 

success.  "Integrated  logistics  consists  of  a  single  logic  to  guide  the  process  of 

planning,  allocating  and  controllir^  resources  committed  to  physical 

distribution."^  Where,  FM  100-S  still  depicts  logistics  as  a  maze  with  a  myriad  of 

independent  tasks,  a  simple  definition  that  emphasizes  the  link  between  military 
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outcomes  aiui  logistics  may  prove  more  use&I.  Mai^  leading  civilian  Ic^stics 
experts  like  Dr.  Bowersox  have  turned  to  integration  to  optimize  the  principal 
proce^  of  lo^stics>-physicai  (^stiibution.  Lo^stics  is,  after  all,  an  organized 
effort  to  distribute  things  of  value,  both  material  and  services,  to  the  appropriate 
place  at  the  appropriate  time.  Standing  alone,  mat«iai  and  services  are  feckless; 
proper  distribution  injects  life  into  them  by  offering  time  and  space  utility.^  So  the 
accumulation  of  inventory,  for  instance,  is  worthless  unless  the  value-added 
process  of  correct  physical  distribution  transpires. 

Force  projection  logistics  are  particulaiiy  thorny.  Delivering  inventory  and 
s^ces  resting  at  a  fort  or  depot  in  CONUS  to  the  required  foxhole,  dug  in  half¬ 
way  around  the  world,  at  the  correct  time  is  a  daunting  challenge.  To  simplify  this 
effort,  distribution  activities  have  been  divided  into  three  movement  activities. 

First  the  movement  from  posts,  camps,  stations,  depots,  and  manufacturers  to  the 
air  and  sea  ports  of  embarkation  (POEs).  The  intermediate  leg  of  the  journey  is 
tradidoTudly  referred  to  as  strategic  and  coimsts  of  the  inter-theat«’  movement 
from  POEs  in  CONUS  to  PODs  located  in  the  theater  of  operatiorts.  The  final  leg 
of  the  journey  is  the  movement  forward  from  the  PODs  to  forward  bases  and 
foxholes.^  Because  int^rating  logistics  across  this  entire  spectrum  from  fort  to 
foxhole  is  the  final  step  toward  reducing  Itnuts  placed  on  operational  commanders. 
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erajMg  unnecessary  logistic  dmaons  that  separate  tluse  three  legs  is  an  important 
starting  point. 

Currwitly,  two  cavernous  divides  block  the  road  to  int<®rated  joint 
logistics.  They  are  (Uvisions  betwe^  sovices  and  divisions  between  the  three 
levels  of  It^^cs.  The  former  result  from  statutory  tfostacles,  ^lecifrodly  tide  10 
of  the  U.S.  Code  (see  Annex  A),  arid  the  latter  result  from  the  natural  tendetwy  to 
treat  the  logistics  apparatus  u  each  level  of  war  as  a  unique  and  isolated  system. 
These  two  conditions  propel  each  service  toward  the  devdopmem  of  its  own 
lo^sdcal  stovepipe  which  is  in  turn  didded  into  three  s^urate  parts.  In  the  end, 
the  JFC  depeids  upon  twdve  separate  logistics  systems  to  fuel  his  force.  While 
this  arrai^ement  has  worked  in  the  past,  it  is  far  from  the  most  efficient  or 
effective  lo^^cal  structure. 

The  most  appropriate  place  to  seek  models  of  effectiveness  as  well  as 
efficiency  is  civilian  enterprise.  Because  logistics  operations  comprise  significant 
business  costs,  managers  have  disco>^red  streamlined  systems  lead  to  larger 
profits.’*  As  a  result,  they  have  lev^aged  modem  transportation,  computer,  and 
communications  technology  to  improve  logistics  operations.’*  While  not  all 
civilian  practices  apply  directly  to  military  operations  because  war  has  higher 
stakes  and  greater  uncertainty,  many  civilian  practices  merit  military  emulation. 
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The  first  and  most  important  civilian  lesson  is  int^ration  itself.  Leading 
edge  companies  recognize  that  logistics  int^ration  is  peitinatt  for  several  reasons. 
First,  a  natural  interdependoKe  between  logistits  activities  exists  where  natural 
{Qmer^es  can  bloom.^  Second,  a  narrower  approach  creates  the  pos^Uity  of 
dysfimctionai  inter&ces.  Absent  an  integrated  approach,  according  to  Dr. 
Bowersox,  the  enterprise,  "creates  the  potential  for  classical  suboptimizafion."”  A 
third  reason-’perbaps  the  most  important'-is  that  innovative  new  technologic  and 
^steins  attack  the  tradhionaily  anticipatory  and  inherctly  wasteful  nature  of 
logistics.^  Fourth,  complex  logistics  operations  require  iimovative  solutions.  As 
Dr.  Bowersox  explains:  "The  chaHaige  for  the  coming  decades  is  to  develop  new 
wc^  of  satisfying  logisdcai  reqmremdts,  not  simply  using  technology  to  perform 
(M MKxys  more  efficiently.'^  And  finally,  integration  insures  that  logistics  efforts 
support  and  compliment  the  overall  strata  of  the  orgmuzation.^’  So  from  Dr. 
Bowersox  two  additional  theoretic^  principles  emerge.  First,  a  single  logic  must 
guide  the  process  of  physical  distrilmtion  throughout  the  system.  Second,  all 
opcational  plans  must  include  logistics  during  formulation. 

This  work  would  lack  credibility,  if  the  rdationship  between  inventory  and 
distribution  was  igttored.  In  ligltt  of  this,  a  brief  discussion  of  civilian  practices  is 
in  order.  In  recent  years,  businesses  elevated  invemory  reduction  to  an  art  form. 
Ju$t>ia*time  (JIT)  practices  pro^de  a  useful  example  because  they  are,  in  theory. 
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the  most  ejctrMM  invaitoty  reduction  too!.  Underlyir^  the  JIT  philosophy  is  an 
aI»oiute  intolerance  of  waste.^  Its  objective  is  getting,  "ecactiy  what  is  needed 
and  conveying  it  to  where  it  is  needed  jnedsdy  when  requiml.'*^ 

Inventory,  while  integral  to  alnmst  ai^  enterprise,  in  excess,  discourages  a 
rapid  flow  of  material,  increases  labor  and  security  investment,  aiui  Mdes 
inefficiencies  in  the  dLmibution  However,  only  a  fool>hanjy  commander 

would  accept  the  risk  of  not  one  extra  bullet  or  gallon  of  fud.  Still,  reducing 
exc^  inventory  is  a  virtue  worth  pursuing.  Hence,  the  final  logistical  fundamental 
ia—diminate  wasteful  inventory. 

To  this  point,  sev^  useful  fundamentab  have  b^n  derived  &om  a 
cond)ination  of  mifitaiy  and  civilian  theori^.  First,  commandm  must  integrate 
logistics  considerations  into  operational  plans.  Second,  the  logistics  structure  must 
insure  continuous  logistics  support.  Tturd,  logistics  support  must  keep  pace  with 
opmtional  forces.  Fourth,  a  sir^e  logic  guiding  the  process  of  phydcai 
distribution  throu^uxit  the  system  must  exist.  Finally,  commanders  must  reduce 
superfluous  inventory. 
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Doctriiiat  Logistics  Structure 


TMe  10  of  the  United  States  Code  define  the  io^stical  respomibilities 

whhin  the  Department  of  Defimse  (DOD).  In  doing  so*  it  spedSes  that  the 

Chairman  of  tl^  Joint  Chie&  of  Sta^ 

prepare  joint  log^c  and  mobility  plans  to  support  strat^c . . .  and 
ccmtingency . . .  plans  and  recommend  the  assignmect  of  logistic 
and  mobility  r^ponsibilities  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  accordance 
with  those  logistic  arKi  mdnlity  plans.^’ 

This  statutory  guidaiK%  provides  a  shove  toward  logistics  int«^;ratioa  The 
lai^uage  fijrther  enhances  the  chairman's  role  and  leans  closer  to  int^r&tioa  by 
directing  that  the  chairman,  "review  the  lo^stic  plans  and  programs  of  the  CINCs 
to  determine  tfadr  adequacy  and  feasibihty."^  Despite  this  iogicai  prescription,  the 
language  &lls  short  of  integration  because  it  also  endows  the  primary  responsibility 
for  providing  logistics  support  to  tlM  services  themsdves/^  Title  lO's  specific 
guidance  to  the  services  contradicts  its  preceding  int^rative  language  aiKl  directs 
the  development  of  service’indqiendait  li^istics  systems.  Within  each  service 
logistics  system,  a  division  b^een  strategic,  operational,  and  tacmcal  logistics 
systems  «dst  as  logistics  architects  attempt  to  mirror  operational  command  lines. 
As  each  level  of  logistics  materializes,  it  too  beconrws  an  independent  system  which 
answms  tim  consumption  demands  of  associated  combat  units  and  creates 
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isdepmieat  consumption  dmnands  of  its  own.  Both,  in  turn,  burdtm  the 
^ppofting  logistics  system. 

The  inhere  of  tius  statutorily  directed  system  b  best  described 

by  Admiral  Henry  £ccies'*sn&wba&eSect.''  As  eadt  of  the  sc^-^ted  logistics 
systems  tries  to  meet  the  inventory  decsands  at  the  amomer  ad  of  thtir  $tovq>ipe 
and  nms  tte  own  if)dq)eiident  accountmg  process,  inventories  swdi  »nd  adjunct 
labor  requirmnaxts  soar.  These  inefSdendes  lead  to  Im^  bases,  limit  operational 
options,  and  immobilize  joint  fin^ces.  The  "snowball  effisct"  explains  why  logi^cs 
activities  naturally  tad  to  grow  out  of  i»x^>ortion  to  the  fm'c^  which  th^ 
suf^xxrt.^  A  preeninent  "jdnt”  togistidan.  Admiral  Henry  Ecdes,  ex^ained  the 
"snowball  effect"  this  way.^ 

Expoience  shows  that  logistic  activities  tod  to  grow  to  inordinate 
dze  like  a  snowball,  that  they  tend  to  become  rigid,  and  that  they 
tend  to  acquire  a  very  real  pl^sical  momentum  Therefore,  if  we 
are  to  control  and  to  adjuft  logistical  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attain  the  greatest  sustained  combat  effectiveness,  we  nmst  reduce 
the  "snowbdl,”  create  fledbiiity,  and  control  and  exploit 
momentum." 

This  phenomenon,  described  over  three  decades  ago,  still  impedes  the  effective  use 
of  military  forces  where  the  "snowball  effect”  is  potentially  magnified  by  the 
iKMizontal  ard  vertical  segr^ation  in  omdem  Anwrican  logistic  design. 

A  pn^lem  with  these  fiagmented  systems  is  decentralized  accoundi^. 
Because  the  logistic  syston  contains  three  independent  components— s^regated 
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along  ^tegic,  and  tactical  Uses—c^h  acctnints  for  its  own  inventoiy 

ai^  demaiKis  hs  own  distribution  assets.  As  a  consequence,  each  component 
reqtrir^  «iough  infiastnicture  to  account,  store,  and  transit  the  inventtny  flow 
of  the  entire  pipdine.  "When  evaluated  fiom  a  syst<nm  vie^^int,  int^;!:ated 
l(^sti»  identifles  a  need  for  compromise  between  and  amot^  traditional 
practices."**  Wh«e  one  independwjt  logistics  level  searches  for  efiective  and 
efficient  lo^sticai  practices,  the  tnqtact  of  th^  correct  internal  dedrions  often 
affects  the  entire  system  ne^tvdy.*^  It  is  important  to  see  how  the  designed 
logi^icai  strudura  influences  tlw  ditire  ^rstem's  bdi&vior  over  time.** 

U.S.  joint  doctrine  integrate  logistics  into  the  campaign  planning  process. 
It  serves  as  one  of  six  operational  flindions  "that  provide  the  JFC  with  an  effident 
structure  to  complete  the  campaign  derign."**  At  the  operational  levd  of  war, 
sustainment  is  the  pipdiiw  that  links  the  fud  of  national  economic  might  to  the 
engine  of  tactical  support.  It  preseves  the  campaign's  tempo  and  continuity  by 
avoidii^  culminating  points  through  planning,  antidpating,  and  sustaining  tlK  plan 
as  a  whole,** 

Joint  Pub  4.0,  Doctrine  for  Logistic  Suoptat  of  Joint  Operation,  does  not 
outline  a  specific  doctrinal  logistics  structure.  While  this  does  allow  the  JFC 
suffident  latitude  to  derign  a  system  that  supports  his  designated  scheme  (without 
overburdenir^  it),  it  provides  insufficient  doctrinal  impetus  for  developing 
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strtictiiivs  iK>  matter  the  Is  c^lusr  words,  eadi  JFC  imm 

build  Ms  logistic  inj&astmcutre  almost  from  scratch,  fordbg  aippoiting  uMts  that 


sippoit  imiitiple  contingencies  to  form  ad  hoc  rdationships  for  each  new  evem.^ 
Des{^e  the  lack  of  speofic  design  requiremntts,  J<^  Pub  4.0  do<»  proscribe 
»)me  g«i«sal  guiddines  about  the  lines  between  stm^c  and  opetatiotuti  levei 
k^istics. 

Condxtttant  commasdins'  strat^c  It^istk  cma^pt  will  foots  on 
the  ability  to  generate  and  move  forces  and  material  imo  the  d^er 
base  and  on  to  deaied  opoating  locations,  whve  opoational 
Ic^^dic  ccmoqns  are  employed.  With  the  trvisportation  and 
distrilmtion  systens  in  miiKi  plaimos  nnist  detennise  the  bade . . . 
retpuretaents  of  the  cood^ntant  otnananders*  ctmcqn  of 
<:^)tfa!ioas.” 

Thb  ittssa^  directs  the  JFC  to  divide  Ms  operatkmal  transportation  ami 
distiibuticm  systems  at  the  theater  base. 

The  force  of  the  foture,  unlike  its  antecedent  cold  war  behemoth,  wiQ 
deploy  and  fight  from  the  CONUS  and  its  prindpai  base  will  exist  there  as  wdl. 
Consequently,  future  plans  imsst  imdude  logistic  systems  that  reflect  that  changed 
reality.  In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  Iraqis  kincliy  allowed  Coalition  Forces  the 
luxury  of  devdoim^  a  theater  base.  During  those  six  months,  the  Coalition  paved 
a  rdattvdy  smooth  road  to  victory.  While  it  is  hard  to  quarrd  with  I>»ert  Storm 
resdts,  baring  plans  on  the  assumption  that  future  enemies  will  display  similar 
hospitality  invites  dangts*. 
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Much  of  tfab  loxaiioa  on  the  theater  base  is  a  bo!4*ov^  firom  the  European 
foots  of  old,  wbo^e  U  S.  iogi^cs  forc»  owned  and  opefshoi  a  fixoi  theater  base 
kK^toi  on  the  Europe  Condneat.**  Tho^e,  a  ci^  line  of  demarcation  divided 
strategic  and  operational  iogi^cs  systems.  At  tl%  the^er  level,  echdons  above 
corps  (EAC)  logistics  units  operated  the  K>Ds  as  wdl  as  all  links  into  the  tactical 
unit^  in  other  wends,  t}%  strti:^ic  otded  at  the  edge  of  tiw  European 
ContinenL  While  the  division  of  labor  proved  adequate  ft)r  Europe,  it  hardly 
jtiudEes  devdoping  a  doctrinal  Inas  toward  that  arrangement.  In  Europe,  the  linear 
geometry  of  the  prelected  condnottai  battle  joined  the  existing  theater  logistics 
foundadrm  to  f(xm  a  genuine  rear  area  for  logisdcs  operadoas.  This  rear  area  was 
and  ^  is  controlled  by  a  Theater  Anny  Area  Command  (21«  TAACOM).** 

Rear  area  aedvides  played  such  a  dgniScant  role  u:  tl^  Army's  vision  of  future 
fight  that  the  Army  devdoped  a  doctrinal  blueprint  for  rear  area 
oper8dons->FM  90-14,  Rear  Battle,  to  delineate  fighting  responduilities  there. 
Despite  these  efforts,  the  war  in  Europe  never  mnerged. 

The  GulfWar  turned  forty  years  of  experience  on  its  bead  by  repudiating 
the  prindple  that  EAC  logistics  is  flmdammnally  a  rear  area  operation.  Tl^re,  a 
syston  of  forward  positioned  logistical  bases  comprised  the  fbtuKlation  of  the  EAC 
logistics  system.^  During  that  conflict  many  EAC  logistics  tasks  transpired  far 
forward  of  the  traditional  rear  area  clouding  the  traditional  boundaries  that  divide 
the  strategic,  op^^onai  and  tactical  logistic  effort.  Despite  this  flidng  of  areas  of 
responsibility,  the  chores  of  strategic  distribution  again  ended  at  the  PODs.  This 
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reflected  an  institutional  bias  in  the  military  logistics  conununhy  and  violated  an 
important  fundamental  of  lo^stic  theory— a  single  logic  guiding  the  process  of 
physical  distribution  throughmit  the  system.^' 

Subsequent  doctrinal  guidance  reflects  some  of  the  ambiguity  arising  from 
Op«ation  Desert  Storm  .  The  first  post-Cold  War  and  post  Gulf  War  ^tion  of 
FM  100-S,  Operations,  stakes  its  claim  on  the  nature  of  future  war  by  stating, 
"Army  forces  today  are  likely  to  otcounter  conditions  of  greater  ambiguity  and 
uncertainty."^  The  manual  includes  the  warning  that  in  some  operations  the  rear 
area  may  never  form.^  lliis  being  said,  the  lo^stics  syst«n  must  provide 
continuous  and  dependable  support  that  avoids  operational  failure.  To  do  so,  the 
logistics  system  must  strike  a  delicate  balance  between  too  much  and  not  raough 
and,  "sustain  operations  thrcughout  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  their  duration  without 
burdening  commandeis  with  more  support  than  is  necessary  to  succeed."** 

The  JFCs  ability  to  develop  efifective  and  efficient  logistics  systems  in  this 
cloudy  environment  take  on  a  greater  degree  of  difficulty.  Still,  the  fundamentals 
introduced  earlier  remain  the  same.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  system  must  insure 
continuous  support  with  the  ability  to  surge  for  accelerated  operations  without 
causing  logistical  culmination.  The  newly  formed  USTRANSCOM  may  provide 
the  means  to  accomplish  ail  three  in  the  unccrt^  environment  of  the  future. 
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A  Unified  Transportation  Command 


Presidaa  Ronald  Reagan  directed  establishment  of  a  Unified 
Transportation  Command  by  signing  National  Security  Decisioo  Directive  No.  219 
on  1  April  1986.*^^  When  the  command  was  formed^  the  American  strategic 
context  was  dramatically  different  from  today.  Not  sjrprisingly, 

-  USTRANSCONTs  existing  charter  refi^^ts  that  eclipsed  world  situation.  Then, 
America's  sons  and  daughters  still  resoiutdy  stared  across  the  Inter*German 
Border  at  a  known  enemy.  Behind  them  stood  a  labyrinth  of  lo^stic  systems 
deagned  to  fuel  their  defense  against  Soviet  expansion.  One  year  later,  on  the 
first  of  July  1987  the  United  States  Transportation  Command  was  activated  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois.  Geneial  Duane  H.  Casndy,  Commander  in  Chief 
(CINC)  of  the  Specified  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC),  assumed  command  of 
the  new  unified  command  that  day.  ^  Two  additional  service^component 
transportation  commands,  the  Navy's  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  and  the 
Army's  NfiUtary  TrafBc  Man^ement  Command  (MTMC)  joined  MAC  in  forming 
the  nucleus  of  the  United  States  Transportation  Command.*^  The  newly  formed 
organization  assumed  responsibility  for  bridging  the  gap  separating  units  in  the 
United  States  from  their  reinforcing  mission  in  Europe.^  Once  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  units  would  ^  into  an  existing  logistics  wd}  which  supplied  and  supported  the 
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European  Theater.  White  that  war  never  came,  the  drived  logistic  logic 
influenced  the  long-term  responsibilities  of  USTRANSCOM. 

The  original  USTRANSCOM  charter  included  the  mission  of  providing 
"global  air,  sea,  and  land  transportation  to  meet  national  security  needs.  Soon 
thdr  responsibilities  were  extended  to  include,  "common-user  airlift,  sealift, 
terminal  services,  and  US  commerciai  m  and  land  transportation  to  deploy, 
employ,  and  sustain  US  forces  on  a  global  basis."^ 

USTRANSCOM  first  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  its  broad  charter  in 
Operation  Just  Cause.  There,  the  command  performed  a  cridcai  rote  in  all 
deployment  planning  and  execution.^’  This  was  a  stark  contrast  to  the  US  forced- 
entry  operation  on  the  I^d  of  Grenada  in  1983.  Later  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  USTRANSCOM  planned  and  executed  the  lai^est  strategic  deployment 
since  World  War  II.”  This  Herculean  task  has  been  compared  with  moving  the 
entire  population  of  Alaska  and  all  their  possessions  half  way  around  the  globe.” 
The  chore  included  the  requisition  of  both  civilian  and  military  lift  assets  from 
around  the  worid.  They  joined  American  military  and  civil  fleets  to  form  a  legion 
of  lift  assets  capable  of  moving  the  force  that  defeated  the  Iraqi  Army.”  The  new 
unified  conunand’s  task  included  the  management,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
that  fleet. 
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Yet  In  both  Desert  Storm  and  Just  Cause  the  USTRANSCOM  role  barely 
strayed  from  the  traditional  fiinction  expected  in  a  European  Contingency  and  fell 
far  short  of  their  logistics  potential.  They  delivered  forces  and  commodities  to  the 
PODS  and  no  further.”  This  did  not  happen  by  chance;  USTRANSCOM's 
directed  responabifities  include  working  with  re^ona!  CINCs  "to  insure  proper 
interface  of  strategic  and  theater  transportation  systems."”  They  do  not  include, 
however,  managing  or  operating  transportation  beyond  this  point.  This  guidance 
creates  an  awkward  seam  at  the  POD  between  strat^c  and  opoational 
distribution  systems.  Operation  Desol  Storm  provides  a  good  example  of  this 
arrangement's  cumbersome  nature. 

When  the  definitive  studies  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  completed,  its 
logistics  legacy  may  well  be  defined  by  wastefulness.  Despite  the  best  intentions  of 
everyone  involved,  uncertainty  proved  a  perpetual  ghost  in  the  logistics  machine. 
The  resultant  pursuit  of  certainty  led  to  a  glut  of  inventory.  While  numerous 
examples  exist,  the  following  illustrate  this  problem.  First,  ammunition 
wastefulness  was  critical.  Had  the  war  started  early  or  had  a  second  contingency 
surfrced  elsewhere,  the  nation  was  poorly  postured  for  response.  The  glut  caused 
by  antiquated  planning  factors  and  poor  in-transit  visibility,  did  not  reflect  the 
explosion  of  lethality  and  accuracy  indicative  of  new  weapon  technology.  A  good 
example  is  155  mm  ammunition.  While  over  3  million  rounds  arrived  in  the  theater 
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of  operatioiis,  US  forces  &ed  oi^  a  fraction  and  nearly  3  million  rounds  returned 

to  CONUS  unused.^  An  addHional  example  is  tank  ammunition.  The  US  logistics 

planners  based  thdr  consumption  estimates  on  previous  expmence->the  great  tank 

battles  of  the  Second  World  War.”  The  old  data  proved  excessive  as  tank  crew 

ammunition  consumption  fell  &r  short  of  accepted  plannii^  ^ors.  The  increased 

tank  accuracy  and  lethality  when  coupled  with  soldier  discipline  proved  staggering. 

Initial  studies  indicate  "that  the  Abrams  main  gun  required  less  than  1 .2  rounds  for 

each  enemy  tank  destroyed,  contrasted  with  World  War  U  tank  engagements 

where  each  main  gun  averaged  17  rounds  per  kill."” 

After  the  war,  logtsdcal  hero  and  22d  Support  Command  Commander, 

LTG  William  "Gus"  Pagonis  claimed,  "thae  was  nothing  that  surprised  us  and 

nothing  that  we  weren't  prepared  for."”  Still,  many  inventory  accountability 

problems  arose  because  commanders  could  not  get  essential  information  on  their 

supply  status.  Even  when  adequate  inventory  existed,  deployed  logisticians  were 

often  unaware.  CASCOM  commander,  LTG  Sam  Wakefield,  explains. 

We  took  great  pride  in  our  Gulf  deployment.  We  moved  the 
equivalent  of  the  city  of  Richmond  over  there  in  a  few 
months-^ver  40  thousand  containers.  But  guess  what?  We  had  to 
open  25,000  of  them  to  sec  what  was  inside. . . .  simply  cannot 
afford  to  do  that  again.'* 

Pagonis  adds. 

We  hauled  a  lot  of  containers  2,000  miles  out  into  the  desert  only 
to  find  that  10  percent  of  thdr  contents  w^e  intended  for  the  front 


line  troops,  whereas  90  percent  belonged  to  units  back  near  the 

port® 

This  lack  of"  intransit-visibility'*  aggravated  by  the  awkward  logistic  design  caused 
a  further  accumulation  of  invoxtory  because  commander's  diminishing  &ith  in  the 
logistics  system  led  them  to  reorder  inventory  already  in  the  pipeline.  Opmtion 
Desm  Stonn  fulfilled  Admiral  Eccies's  snowball  prophe^.  Because  "strategic” 
logisticians  saw  everything  beyond  the  ports  as  part  of  the  same  whole,  a  delivery 
to  the  port  answered  thdr  clarion  call.  Consequently,  filling  a  single  container  with 
goods  for  multiple  consignees  made  good  sense  to  the  "strategic”  logistician.  Yet, 
tlw  same  act  defied  the  logic  of  the  "opmtional"  logi^dan.  The  two  would  have 
seen  the  same  effects  and  avoided  than  if  they  integrated  their  efforts  to  form  one 
lo^sdcs  system. 

In  force-projecdon  operations,  both  "too  much"  and  "not  enough"  are 
vices.  While  the  problems  associated  with  famine  are  obvious,  the  three  principal 
flaws  of  feast  are  less  clear.  First,  excess  inventory  competes  for  limited  transpon 
assets  and  lengthens  the  time  of  force  deploymem.  Second,  excess  inventories 
require  additional  units  and  material  handling  equipment  which  again  retard  force 
closure  by  demanding  the  same  strategic  transport  systems  as  combat  forces.  And 
finally,  these  huge  inventories  and  associated  needs  form  large  bases,  require 
combat  forces  for  their  protection,  and  limit  the  JFC's  options  to  stray  fi-om  the 
stores  that  fuel  his  force. 
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While  Joint  and  Sendee  doctrine  allows  for  Imuted  integration,  it  Ms  short 
of  directing  a  seamless  syst«n.  Doctrinal  architecture  is  dq)icted  in  Figure  3“  It 
depicts  rhstinct  flowing  strategic  and  operational  zones  of  responsibility  and  allows 
for  an  area  of  overlap.  These  grey  areas  correctly  identify  that  logistics  efforts  are 
mt^rated  at  all  levels.  To  completely  int^rate  the  system  a  single  logic  should 
control  the  entire  logistic  system.  And,  a  single  command  should  operate  the 
integrated  system  that  reaches  from  the  CONUS  base  to  the  "place  to  act." 

The  unified  transportation  command  concept  falls  &r  short  of  its  grand 
promise.  While  it  integrates  transportation  assets  from  fort  to  POE  and  from  POE 
to  POD,  it  offers  little  overall  operational  assistance.  Because  its  assets  and 
sy^ems  play  a  dominant  role  in  the  operational  distribution  system,  the  cqpimand 
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must  play  a  more  commandii^  role  is  titter  desgn  and  forward  distribution 
activiti^. 


A  Future  Role  for  USTRANSCOM 

Modem  technology  has  bridged  many  of  tiw  obstacles  that  previous 
forced  the  transtion  from  one  distrilnition  system  to  another.  The  advmtt  of 
intenmxlal  transportation  technologies  coupled  with  modem  communications 
capabilities  have  transformed  the  tran^rtation  iiuhistry.  As  an  example,  a  typical 
hfidwestem  civilian  business  that  sold  products  overseas  in  the  1960s  would  from 
neces&ty  procure  transportation  services  from  a  minimum  of  frnir  carriers.  These 
included  truck  to  a  rail  head,  rail  to  a  seaport,  ship  to  a  foreign  sea  port,  and,  at  a 
minimum,  a  different  truck  to  the  market.  I'oday  that  business  can  accomplish  the 
same  shipment  by  coordmating  with  a  lone  carrier  providing  international 
intomodai  service.  Once  civilian  industry,  like  the  miiitaiy,  considered  transport 
by  road  and  rail  on  land,  ship  at  sea,  and  plane  in  the  air  distinct  and  discrete 
businesses.  Today  however,  uring  containers,  RoU-on  Roll-off  riiips,  and  trailM-- 
OR-flat-cars  a  single  carrier  can  handle  all  modes  of  transport.** 

These  same  technologies  affect  military  distribution  systons.  The 
prevalence  of  containerizarion  demonstrates  the  influence  of  intermodai  technology 
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on  miiitaiy  distribution.  Beyoiui  die  physical  barriers  filing,  comnajnications 
make  d»  world  a  nmch  smalls  place.  The  r^>tiffle  flow  of  critical  logistic 
information  has  revolutionized  military  support  op^tions.  Supporting  forces 
d^loyed  across  tte  globe  is  difficult  particularly  before  traditional  toasties 
communication  ^sterns  arrive. 

Duiii^  Operation  Desert  Storm,  resourceful  American  logisticians,  usiog 
the  latest  technology,  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  future  with  the  newest 
technology.  The  Army's  definitive  report  on  the  conflict.  Certain  Victorv:  The  US 
Annv  in  the  Gulf  War,  states: 

Adaptability,  inoov^on,  and  ingmiity  worked  to  fill  hol^  in  the 
logistics  system. . . .  But  with  depots  nearly  half  a  world  away,  just 
a  few  days'  dd^  imposed  by  an  oct^onal  requirement  to  cany 
supply  transactions  over  ior^  distances  by  hand  caused  vmy  si^ous 
interruptions  in  service.*^ 

While  many  of  their  efforts  were  ad  hoc,  the  successful  innovations  did  not  go 
uimoticed.  The  Army  has  institutionalized  important  logistics  lessons  as  a  result  of 
the  Gulf  War. 

A  constant  theme  running  through  all  these  changes  is  the  desire  to  pare 
away  the  joint  force  tail  without  diminishing  its  tooth— no  easy  chore.  "This  new 
concept  demand[s]  a  constriction  of  logistics  bureaucracies  in  favor  of  furrctional 
building  blocks  and  management  oversight  to  get  the  job  done—and  no  more."** 

In  the  Gulf  War,  many  commanders  jumped  difficult  logistic  hurdles  with  the  aid  of 
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ceiiular  phones  ai^  satdiite  conuminicadons.'^  This  simple  proce^  provtti  vary 
^fecth^.  The  22d  Support  Command,  for  examf^^  relied  upon  a  single-channel 
tactical  linkage  to  their  home  in  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia  to  work  critical 
actions.**  Th^  e£forts  in^tred  ti^  first  innovation.  It  is  spHt-bas^  logistics 
which  rdies  on  modem  tde-comimmications,  leva-aging  large  capacity  data 
transmisaon  and  satdiite  technology  to  reduce  tl»  requirement  for  logisticians  in 
the  fidd.  Logistics  units  can  conduct  entire  functions,  like  material  managemmt, 
with  the  majority  of  tlw  asdgned  soldim  remaimng  at  their  CONUS  base. 
Requisitions  get  passed  from  the  deployed  cdl  back  to  the  unit  in  CONUS  where  it 
is  rapidly  forwarded  to  the  ^propriate  agency.** 

A  second  innovafion  is  pudiing  necessary  inventory  forward  to  reduce  the 
tie  bmding  a  fighting  force  to  its  rear.  Physical  realities  preclude  the  elimination  of 
some  functions.  A  dhrition's  fuel  consumption  illuminates  this  point.  A  modem 
heavy  division  consumes  fiid  at  the  same  rate  as  a  Second  World  War  field  army 
did.  Until  more  efiScient  engines  become  commonplace,  operational  artists’  tail 
trimming  efforts  must  focus  on  the  location  of  fud  stocks.  Innovative 
commands  are  pushing  Petroleum,  Oil  and  Lubricant  (POL)  truck  companies 
forward  to  division  support  commands  so  the  required  inventory  mov»  along  with 
the  fighting  force  rather  than  tethering  it.  As  described  cariier,  Desm  Storm 
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logisticiaQS  accomplidted  oiany  tnuihional  rear  ar^  fiuKtions  wdD  forward  of 
Cori»  rear  botffidar^r,  this  innovative  {ffacti(%  sur^red  there. 

The  operadooai  artisf  s  free(i(»n  of  action  increases  widt  logisticai  practi<res 
^dikdi  leverage  teduioio^  to  ini&h»u»  deployed  support  umts  as  well  as  fttucnnal 
dedgnrevmcMis  which  reduce  rdiance  on  a  rear  area.  But  the  potential  for  even 
greater  fieedom  exists.  While  bodioftluiafcx’enieiitioned  practices  inwove  anail 
portions  of  the  distrihttion  system,  the  eSect  pales  nect  to  the  c^ect  of 
reorganizing  the  entire  lo^sdc  system  tom  fort  to  foxhole. 

Recommendatioiis 

Innovative  logistics  design  can  reduce  the  limits  placed  on  operational 
comnaandm.  Just  as  in  private  enterprise,  e£5cient  and  effective  logistics  systems 
can  become  a  source  of  competitive  advantage  for  the  joint  force.  But  this  does 
iK^  happen  by  chance.  The  logisdcs  system  must  conform  to  a  series  of 
aforementioned  fiindamattals.  The  best  way  to  reduce  the  limits  placed  on 
commaiuiexs  is  to  mrsure  these  fundamentals  are  met.  And  the  best  way  to 
in^itutiooalize  these  fondamentais  is  to  broaden  the  role  of  USTRANSCOM. 

USTRANSCOM  should  own  the  US  operational  disaibution  system. 
Corre^ndin^y,  their  responsibilities  should  expand  beyond  the  PODs  to  the 
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"place  to  act."  H«ice,  one  actor,  USTRANSCOM  owns  the  entire  distribution 
system  from  the  CONUS  base  to  the  tactical  !evd  units.  The  JFC  «^oys  a 
power&l  and  economical  source  of  ^port  for  his  operations.  The  five 
fundam^itais  ofib'  effective  critena  for  evaluatic^  the  effect  of  the  expanded 
USTRANSCOM  respon^ilities.  A  detailed  analysis  of  each  fisOows. 

First,  ctfmmandats  must  inte^uU  iogi^ics  cotaideraiums  into  q^enOimiU 
pUms.  As  introduced  earii^,  joint  operafional  planning  doctiii^  calls  for  logistics 
integration.  Still,  discordant  logistic  re^nsibtlities  sidjvat  tins  process.  While 
the  JFCs  logistics  staff  designs  the  distribution  ^em  beyond  the  PODs, 
USTRANSCOM  detigns  the  operational  inputs  that  flid  that  system.  Giving  the 
entire  system  to  USTRANSCOM  allows  for  a  seamless  system  and  provides  the 
best  hope  for  economizing  nation's  linuted  distribution  assets.  Because 

USTRANSCOM  is  the  owno*  of  the  Joint  Op^ation  Planning  and  Execution 
System  (JOPESX  tlwy  have  visibiitty  over  all  plans.  Ther^re  they  can  develop  an 
adequate  distribution  ^em  for  a  contingtmcy  fi}re>aimed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  denands  of  subsequent  exigencies. 

The  second  fundamental  is  the  logistics  structure  must  insure  contmuous 
support.  Again,  the  JFC  will  best  mcrt  this  fundamwital  with  USTRANSCOM's 
role  expanded.  Because  CONUS  will  s«ve  as  the  primary  base  for  most  future 
contingencies,  contmuous  support  will  require  a  confoination  cf  intra-theatsr 
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^port  and  support.  A  actor  who  uiuiemaiKis  the  mv«itory 

ai3d  transportation  capabilities  of  the  theat^  as  wdl  as  CONUS  is  desired.  In 
(^}«ation  Desert  Storm  the  USTRANSCOM  offered  a  preview  of  this  powerful 
potodiai  by  piovidii^  prenmmt  titter  ddivoy  services  b<^h  air  and  sea.^ 

The  third  finuianMntai  is /bigxsticx  sji/iiporr  miisT 
operadmal forces.  ConiiiBKius  stppott,  in  hsdf,  is  m>  asset— a  mpported  but 
inert  force  provides  few  options.  Thoefine,  contimious  support  imtst  su^ain  the 
maneuvo’  of  the  JFCs  desired  piaa  As  his  ability  to  do  so  tncreadn^  reli»  on 
CONUS-based  su{^rt,  the  case  for  USTRANSCOM  grows. 

The  fourth  foodamoital  is  a  angle  logic  gui£ng  the  process  cf  pkysiaU 
r&strilnaion  throughout  the  system.  Currently,  two  operadonai  systems  exist. 
First  the  inter-foeater  operational  system,  USTRANSCOM,  bridges  the  deployed 
force  with  the  CONUS  base  and  second,  the  deploy^  logistic  infrastructure 
connects  the  force  with  that  bridge.  Consequently,  two  logics  contend  for  control 
of  qierational  distributioa  This  is  both  inefficient  and  could  prove  ineffiective. 
The  best  way  to  reduce  the  operational  commando's  logistical  limits  is  to  create 
one  homogenous  system  following  a  single  logic  controlled  by  USTRANSCOM. 

The  fifth  fundamental  is  reduce  excess  inventory.  This  paper  has  ^wn 
how  a  large  base  can  tetho  an  opoadonal  force  which  is  why  a  paring  of  the 
logi^cs  "tail”  is  underway.  As  the  tail  becomes  smaller,  a  greater  prepondoance 
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oftbeic^sdcj  3(^08$  Will  occur  is  CONUS,  tlu;  existisg  seius  in  the  sockSe  of 


the  opa^osal  di^isition  system  discourages  iovestory  reduchos  ami  inhS^ 
fiedUe  opoatiom. 

USTRANSCOM  {srovkies  the  appropria^  tool  ^  iqectifli!  these 
is^itantio^^cfLisdameitaismtojointoperatioiis.  Wttkajt  this  mol, 
unnecessary  logistic  restnctions  will  restrict  ti»  options  of  operaiionai 
commanders;  with  it,  the  JFC  can  use  lo^sdcs  to  aeate  an  adv.  itage  gv&  the 
enemy. 


CoBciusion 

Just  as  industiial  age  technology  changed  the  lethality  of  nmdsni  war, 
mfonoatioa  age  technology  can  change  the  way  nations  as  wdl.  An 
unquendtable  thirst  for  supplies  left  the  industrial  ag^  force  tethered  to  its  base 
despite  tile  promise  of  modem  teduK^ogy.  Future  joint  forces  will  leverage 
modem  information  technolo^  to  break  free  of  their  base.  Because  all  cends 
indicate  that  an  increasing  preponderance  of  op«ational  »ipport  will  originate  in 
CONUS,  an  effident,  fundamentally  sound  logistics  system  becomes  a  new 
imperative. 
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Operational  logistics  is,  "the  bridge  between  our  combat  troops  and  the 
industry  and  natural  resources  of  our  nation. Modem  technoio^  continues  to 
make  that  span  shorter  and  wider.  At  the  same  time,  the  distinction  between 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  lo^stics  are  blurring.  Because  of  this,  a  single 
actor  should  control  the  operational  logistics  system  using  a  tingle  integrated  logic. 
That  actor  is  the  United  States  Transportation  Command. 

Joint  Pub  1 ,  Joint  Warfare  of  the  US  Armed  Forces,  issues  the  following 
challenge: 

Whether  we  have  years  to  plan  and  rehearse,  as  for  the  Normandy 
invasion,  months  as  for  Operation  DESERT  STORM,  or  only  a  few 
days,  the  US  Armed  Forces  must  always  be  ready  to  operate  m 
smoothly  functioning  joint  teams.” 

Evaluating  methods  of  answering  this  challenge  with  logistic  design  is  the  intent  of 
this  monograph.  While  which  threat  waits  over  the  horizon  remain  a  mystery,  the 
certainty  that  some  actor  will  ultimately  challenge  the  Urdted  States  with  force  is 
not.  Until  then,  it  appears  that  US  Armed  Forces  sit  precariously  perched  on  a 
n^ativeiy  sloped  path.  Declining  military  budgets  reflect  a  growing  uneasiness 
amongst  Americans  to  stand  atop  the  world  stage  and  as  American  interest  in 
leadership  wanes  other  nation’s  win  undoubtedly  rise.”  As  the  technological  and 
military  potential  of  other  powers  approaches  the  United  States',  her  operational 
artists  will  turn  to  new  means  of  achieving  asymmetrical  advantage. 
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An  often  overlooked  key  to  unlocking  the  mystery  of  military  advantage  is 
logistics  and  an  important  element  of  that  key  is  the  USTRANSCOM.  The  US 
d«Hnonstrated  the  powerhil  effect  of  a  joint  deployment  controlled  by  a  unified 
transportation  command  in  Operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm  but  most  of 
the  potential  power  of  USTRANSCOM  still  lies  dormant.  Until  the  logistics  might 
of  the  United  States  is  integrated  fi:om  fort  to  foxhole,  the  true  effect  of  a  unified 
transportation  command  will  remain  untapped. 
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